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LOVE AND DUTY. 
Emma | 


The morning of de; parture arrived, and 
arose, with sad fee ees. to prepare for her return |' 
home. "Io most hearts, there Is magic In the 
name—a thrill of pleasure whe n spoken of, and a 
ioy indescribable, when realized, even after a short 
Home! how many tonde recollections | 
awaken atthe name, But Emma fe , not its magic, | 
although three months had clapsed, she 
crossed its threshold. And yet the mansion of her | 
father, Colonel Lee, rose fair on the bank ofthe wind- 
ing Olnio, and nature and art had combined to render | 
the scene hag * it, fairy-land. 


absenee, 


sine c 


But young minds 


love variety, the river was easily passed, and beyond 

lay the My forests of Pennsylvania, her native 
state where in a beautiful inland town, resided thi 
sister, of her father, to whose charge, afte ro miuelh 


he entrusted his only 
months. At the 
COMINEeNCeS, 


yy rst SION, treasure, on VISit 


ota tew end of this visit our tal 


And why was Evoma sad, when about te return 
toa fond and beloved father 2 rue, she had been 
i rerening belle (©. during her visit, and r lanl 
sought by more than one lover; but she- had been 
equally admired in Ohio, and Inany an eye there 

mid beam brighter on her return, for youth and 
Dea, had shed theiy most touching craces on the 
lovely maiden’s form, while her mind’s pure and | 

ithe current gave to her fine features an expression | 
of great sweetness and intelligence. Why was 

| 


Mima sad ? Since she left home, her young heart 


vad learned to love, and the obj Ct to whoin eshye | 
ad yielded it fection, was In every respect wor- 
thy of her.—Herbert Glenn, was generous and 


family, 


talented, elegant mn form and of a 


espectable 


HANES 


and wealthy nor could Eynma 


kind aunt see any objection her brother could 
nake to such an alliane The lover had written 
Colon | Leecva king his app obation of his hopes, 
Hicipating a fi wor ible reply, had gone on a short 


sit to his father’s residence, in the eastern part of 


, inte nie rto return In time to receive tie 


Colonel's Nswey hen why wa Emma sad 
Alas! a cloud had at ured the brisht vicion of 
t} 1} haope t a lette i reproach worm 

{ ier to h mpfr 4 yn ff We ‘ is the 

’ i ] it } rn} t ' lyr 


land to tell 


i blighted 
}bhiet 


lobedienee, 


lof the 


| pe remptory orders for her immediate return home, 

| whic lishe prepared to obey onthe following morning. 
Herbert ia still absent, but she requested her dis- 
tressed aunt, to inform him of what had occurred, 

him, they could meet no more; then 
after a sad farewell, threw herself weeping into the 
carriave, and in a few hours found she had entered 
the solitude of the mountains. With what different 
feelings had she last looked on them. ‘Then her 
ihe ‘art was light as the footsteps of the young deer, 
Iwhose bright eyes beamed on her from the dark 
recesses, now broken and desolate as the leafless tree 
y the summer's lightning. 

On the eve ning of the first day’s journey thev 
Colonel Lee, whose anxious feelings had 
brought him thus far. Pleased with her prompt 
and alarmed by her pale and agitated 
and as he folded 
soltly said, * you are wel- 
' and potunell ne xt morning, 

when they had resumed their homeward way, did 
he refer to the past. Hie then expre ssed much 
diaple isure at his sister’s imprudence, and oe he 
presumption of young Glenn. * And 


looks, he forgot his displeasure, 
iter to his breast, 


is U Tera | 


come my beloved child.’ 


termed the 
you too Fanma, the child of my hopes, thus to de- 
ceive me, and sutfer your affections to be engaged 
without your father’s knowledge, but hear my deter- 
inination, and you know iny firnmess, nothing can 
to such an alliance, I have 
powertul; of this vouth IT have 
of his father too much,’ 


induce ine to consent 


reasons strong and 


ao kn yw he cle 


¢ [= he not respt Ctable 7’ miuwnured Linma. 
‘Yes as far as station and wealth can make hin 
nO, Iyurt has ber i) the false frie nd of thy father, 


the barrier between him and all preferment.’ 

‘Ala ;! is it possible 5 

‘Yes! every high post I coveted became his by 
electioneering manacemeint.’ ; 


‘Oh! then dear father! it was only political 
offence,’ 
‘Political! silly child! how little do you know 


world: the bitterest feelings arise from such 
Vexed, disappointed, and disgusted, I left 


CAUSES. 
| 


the scenes of ny boyhood, the beloved state of my 


nativity, and emigrating with your sginted mother, 


land yourselfthen a child, to our present home, where 


uiy beloved wife was soon consigned to the tomb, 


now that one of his family should seck to rob 


me of nv only treasure, ie bevond human forbear- 
Annee Burt ifthe rach youth persevere, it shall be 
it feaytyl | Finina chuddered and 


“Ve pt 
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——- 
He took her trembling hand in his. Promos me 
never again to see this stranger, who would drive 
thy father from thy heart! Be still the comfort, the 
solace, of my declining years, and the reward of 
filial piety will be thine, when these gray hairs are 





laid low!’ She could not answer, but her head 
sunk on his breast, and her tears were mingled 


with those of her agitated parent. 

Many glad hearts welcomed the return of Eimma 
Lee, and her gentle nature strove to forget its sor- 
rows, in the happiness of others. For several weeks 
her assumed cheerfulness had even deceived her 
father, and his smile was a grateful reward, for the 
sacrifice she had made. "The struggle of her teel- 
ings was known only to the faithful Janet, the nurse 
of her infancy, who still resided in the family. To 
her did Emma confide her early sorrows. 

One evening, near sunset, Janet stood in the 
porch, looking for the return of her young lady 
from her usual walk, when she saw her suddenly 
emerge froin a small wood near the house and dart 
with the speed of lightning, up the narrow pathway. 
The old nurse could scarcely reach the little gate, 
ere Emma sunk fainting across it. [t swung open 
beneath its lovely burthen. Janet 
forbear shricking aloud, as she raised her in her 
arms, but or gape checked her, for she had caught 
figure, near the skirts of the 


could scarcely 


a glimpse of a tall 


wood which accounted for ber young Jady’s agita- 
tion and fainting. The voice of ber nurse soon 
restored her, with whose assistance she hurried 


into the house, after looking for a moment anxiously 
around, and not until she *reached her chamber, 
did she answer the anxious inquiries of Janet, who 
now learned, that the stranger in the wood, 
Herbert Glenn, whom Exoma bad first seen on en- 
tering it: that without waiting his 
had fled in alarm, for her father’s anger, 
danger, lent wings to her flight, ‘and now oh! Ja- 
net, where is my father ?’ out to hunt, I 
saw him cross the me idow with his rifle.’ 

‘ Gracious heaven! they may meet! we Janet, to 
the wood, and warn Herbert of his danger! Pntreat 
him to leave the neighborhood, Hark ! that 
the report of a gun! Fly! fly! ere it is too late 

‘Twill, my dear Miss Enima, but cannot feave 
you, until you are more composed.” With difficulty 
she persui ided her to lie down, and was just leaving 


Was 


approash, she 


‘ Gone 


Was 
” 


the room, when her attention was drawn to the win- 
dow, by a confused without. An exclama- 
tion of alarm escaped her, and in an instant Emina 
was at her side, and beheld Herbert Glenn borne in 
the arms of two men, while her father followed, 
wringing his hands, and greatly agitated. —* He is 
dead! my father has killed him! she exclaimed 
and rushed towards the door. 
* Stop, stop, my dear Miss Emma,’ cried Janet, | 
‘oh! do not co down.—Wait but one moment. and 
vou shall hear what has happened, 
only slightly wounded ; I will hasten to — the 
truth, and return to you.’—Then drawing her from 
the door, she hurried through it, and turned the| 
key on the outside, 
Several voices were already calling on Janet for 


nose 


bandages, which she quickly procured, and hastened | 


to the chamber to which the unfortunate youth had 
been conveyed, The 
a wound in his arm, 
net with lint and balsain, could s 
eurrent. At length she 
learned the wound was accidental, she 
relieve the mind of Eimma, but as 


} 
blood 


arcel¥ staunch the 
succeeded: and having 


hastened to 


ty learn the opimon of the physician who had 


just 


RURAL REP 


and lover’s I 


perhaps he is| 


was fast flowing from) 
and the kind assiduitices of Ja-!! 


Th kly returned| 


OSITORY. 


and » to the preat joy of the family, pro 
The welcome 
Janet, to the 
feelings, 
and anguish 


jarrived, 
inounced the wound not dange rour. 

inews was immediately conveyed by 
anxious Emma, the reaction of whose 
‘almost overpowered her, for SUSPEISE 
exchanged for unbounded joy. Pleading in- 
| disposition, she did not see her father until next 
morning at breakfast, when he explained to her the 
He had been hunting squir- 
rels, apd meeting with no success. was returning, 
when a rustling in the high bushes that skirted the 
wood attracted him, and hoping for chance game 
he fired; a groan followed, when what was his an- 
euish to see a wounded man staggering towards him. 
He called loudly for help, and hastened to support 
the stranger, who was faint from the loss of blood. 
‘But you look very pale my dear caild,”’ said the 
Colonel, stopping in his narrative, ‘and I do not 
wonder your alarm should make you ill last night. 
I have not yet recovered from the shock, but thank 
He aven he is notin danger; if he bad died, I could 
‘never have forgiven myse if, anh a noble looking 
|youth, iving trouble. He would 
inot allow me to watch by him last nieht, although 
| entreated, but old Janet faithful sentinel, 
HT have to his lodgings at the Eagle for his 
itrunk.—The landlord calls hin Mr. Herbert.—But 
IT must hasten to bis chamber, and when you are 
 aisite recovered, T wish you to extend to him great 


were 


distréssing accident, 





and so fearful of © 


Was a 


sent 


‘kindness and attention, to atone in some measure 
\for your father’s rashness. He lett the and 
ithe agitated girl, emploved herself in assisting Ja- 
net to prepare fresh dressings for Herbert’s wound.— 
continued to engage in a task 
s, and with her own hands 
‘for his lips. The good 
to tell him of it, for he had al- 
eady won her and she bad ventured 
than once, to y his grateful acknowl 
edgements to Eimina, who still continued to plead 
father, 
feared hei 


‘For several days, she 
so soothing to her feeling 
Hinade the cooling Sestak banat 
‘old nurse took care 
conlidence, 
more convey 
indisposition to hey when he urged her to 
lvisit his agitation might 

One 


a COM pans We 


enest, for she 


ibetray her feelings on seeing him. evenu 


insisted on hey him to 
of Herbert, 
and in whose character he appeare d to dis- 
fama, 
no longer; it must ap- 


howerer, he 


the chambey whose wound was nearly 
healed, 
cover new excellent ies every d iv. : Come 
you must your 1 
pear strange to our guest, who is certainly the 
mtedh man I 
with, so polished in his manners, but you shall judge 


he took her arm tn bis, 


delay Visit 
miost 
jinteresting and vent met 


young evel 


for yourself” Thus saving 
mber, 
in an arm chair from 
echntrance, but the Colonel 
| insisted on his restining it, and presenting Emma, 
‘My dauchter, Mr. Herbert, has been an invalid, 
but 1 now comes to express her happmess, that you 
are so much recovered trom the sufferings her fa- 
; ‘Miss Lee is very kind,’ li 
replied with flushing checks, ‘this honor, and you 
hosp hitality, sir, more than re pay a light wound.’ 
Einma murmured something m reply, but her voice 
iiwas inaudible, when Janet relieved her by offering 
a seat, and hes father Was SOO engaged in COonvVet- 
sation with his cuest. * What vou have told me,’ 
said he, * ofthe great changes in that beautiful part 
of the south mountain, surpi and delights me,’ 
thi naddressing his daughter, * only imagine Enon 
Iwhat Mr. Herbert has des villages al 
hotels hunted the 
youth, he 


Poco ‘ 
Ife) eit, & 


and prov eeded tothe cha 
Young Glenn was reclinin: 


which he rose on their 


S ad 


lither has caused you.’ 


ISst's 


( vibe ad to me, 





your father ones wild deel 
in the bright sea 


most mithe chase. Tlappy days! Mi 


where 


where son of was tort 
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wank 
yuld 
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wieh 
nel, 
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sut 
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and 
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tusk 
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| al- 
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how soon did they pass away, aud give “place to 
years of busy and angry couatention for fame and 
eminence, m all of whic hl was disappointed, and 
retired from the field in disgust.” * And certainly, 
dear sir,’ said Herbert, * you would not exchange 
the happiness, and high character, you here enjoy 
for the bubble of political popularity. My own fa- 
ther has lost much of peace aud property, by enter- 
ing the lists of competition, and LT have heard him 
mourn the friendships alienated, even ties of kindved 
broken, in these absorbing struggles, but the tide of 
popular favor has long changed, and with it%ebb he 
too has sought retirement. There was one friend, 
generous and brave, he had 
frequently permitted his own to be placed as com- 
petitor. Success at first attended him, but it lost 
him that friend, who finally left the state, and ny 
father, blaining himself for the part he had acted, 
has never ceased toregret him. The heart of Eim- 
imma beat quick, as she raised her eyes in astonish- 
ment tO tis animated face. ‘Surely he will not 
betray himself,’ thought the agitated girl, The 
Colonel seemed thoughttul for a few minutes, then 
with a deep sigh replied—* The memory of such 
things ts bitter Mr. Herbert, 
injured by false friendship, but thatrestitution which 
revret could make, 
receive it now, 


against whose name 


I too have been much 


haus never been offered.’ ‘Then 
dear siv, and Jet the son who has 
Sem for his father.’ He 
Colonel rose also, and 
While Evama 
At length her 


enjoyed your hospitality, 
rose as he spoke. The 
garded hin in sileut astonishment, 
covered her face with her hands. 
father spoke. 

‘What can you mean Mr. Herbert 7’ 

‘Phat L am an honorable man and cannot longer 
your You are 
witness that I have not sought au interview with 
I have been under your 
To your own kindness I now owe that hi ap- 
but the moment which brings me in the 
presence of your angel ehild must haniel conceal- 
vour fil 


impose on eenerous confidence, 
your lovely daughter since 
roof. 

ploess, 


ment, and he who asks ndship for his 
father, and favor for himself, is Herbert Glenn!’ 
The Colonel sunk into his chair, astonished and 
but the next moment his eatended hand 


His ciate hter and herlovea 


irresolute, 
grasped that of Llerbert. 


hnelt at lis feet. He raised them to his arms, and 
while his tears and blessing mingled, be JOune d then 
hands, Saving “you have conqu op tete dear noble 

youth, and this beloved child shall be the e pledge of 


our mutual for vive ness.’ 





INFANCY. 

What is more beautiful than an infant 2 Look at 
its spotless brow: at its soft and raddy lips, which 
have never uttered an unholy word—and at its blue 
lauching eve, as it lays on the breast of its fond 
Look, it has stretched out its white hand, 
around tts thiry 


mother. 
and is playfully twisting her ban 
finvers. Aye, let me look 

enducd with life; the very 
It requires nothine 


ano mfant? it is inno- 
counterpart of 
but the pleasant look 
and her warm kiss upon its lily check, 


You may talk to m of sorrow, 


Cence 
holiness. 
ofits mother, 
to make it happy. 
of death, but vour words are unmeaning 
it has 


of misery, 
It has never felt the chills of disappomntinent : 


never writhed beneath the pang of atiliction, and its 
cule] Cs hi art know 


hollow professions, and cold hearte 


= nothing of the eniptiness, the 
lpess of th 
workd: and would to God, that the cup may be 
lifted to its lips. 

villain cannot easily 


broken ere it be 
A cold-l 
maze Upon an infant’s countenance ; li 


ylooded systematu 





before its mild blue eye, like a criminal before a 
Judge’s. But why does he start and turn away, as 
if he looked upon a dungeon’s visage? Because it 
is the mirror of Innocence; because it is so free 
from pollution, sO pure, sO perfect, that it mirrors 
the guilt and hideous blackness of his soul, as 
‘clearly as the limpid waters give back the figure 
‘that is bending over them. 


Our blessings on iniancy! yes, we never gaze 


‘upon its meckness and beauty, without having 


disagreeable thoughts mingled. with our pleasant 
ones; * Days to come’ press upon us, when its 
puny linbs have put on the firmness of manhood, 
and the sunplicity of its countenance is supplanted 
with soberness and thoughtfulness. It may be that 
he will then go amidst the people, to utter the 
unalterable decrees of Jehovah ; it may be that he 
will stand amid the carnage of battle, where the 
‘conflict’s smoke’ rises like a pillar to the shy, and 
the valiant are falling like leaves before the winds 
of Autumn; or, it may be that he will become 
linked with scenes of revelry ; visit the haunts of 
vice, olf sordidness and prostitution, and at last go 
to an ignominious grave, 

Appropos—L[ once saw a“young mother gaily 
fondling her babe of six months, and as she pressed 
it to her bosom, she breathed a fervent prayer for 
its prosperity. The child was beautiful, surpass- 
ingly so, and as she smoothed the thin hair upon 
its brow, and bade me look at its faultless features, 
i tho’t there was nothing earthly resembled more 
the countenance of our Saviour. How fondly did 
the mother watch its expressions, how lavish was 
she of her kisses, how atiectionately did she press 
the cherub to her heart! But words may not explain 
this part of the story. She loved it better than she 
did the blue skies—the stars, the green hills; she 
loved it as she did the noble youth who won he: 
alfections in her father’s balls. 

l then determined to watch that babe, as it put 
off the smiling and guileless expressions of infancy, 
the thoughtfulness an d 
s of manhood. It was named Arthur. 

Years passed on, and Tsaw him again when he 
had witnessed the blossoms of sixteen summers. 

fe was then a tall.and noble looking lad. His 
dark hair fowed abundantly and carelessly over 
his hich brow, and his keen eye showed the con- 
sciousness of an unspotted soul. His step was 
lofty, and his manner dignified and reserved. The 
seal of aamighty intellect was visible on his coun- 
tenance. He was the pride, the love, the hife of 
his mother; and as his sinewy arm pressed her to 
his heart, she prayed that its promptings might be 

There was to be asad day 
and the night previous Wis 

broken slumbers. They 
left their unquiet pillows before the sun’s glance 
had fallen ov the highest hills and went forth, arm 
dewy breath of the 
Arthur was to leave the 
The hour came, the 

ess and weeping, and his manly form 
as bowed betlore the inotherto receive her blessing. 

she blest him, and the Most High to look 
easure of her heart. They 


parted, and ina few davs Arthur was seen amid the 


and put on the sober galt, 


Walhhes 


of an honorable nature. 
1) that year, it came, 


ye of rest less and 


in arm, to enjoy the morn, 
It was the dav on which 
heath of this childhood, 


hour of sad) 


invoked 


beneficentlivy on the ti 


mulous Clty. 


i rowa Oi a 4} 


Years passed on, and aimelancholy rumor passed 
through the quiet village. Tt stated that Arthur 
frequented the haunts of debauchery, and had been 


It was Foon 
mothe r, but she 


seen wallowing In ravs and filthiness. 


curwd to the cars of the 
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believed it not, she could not believe that her noble, and in y March, 1806, obtaine oa the place of one of 
highminded boy would associate with the prostitutes |the principal clerks of session in Scotland, 
of vice, she thought him incapable of taking the | In 1796 he married Miss Carpenter, by whom he 

monster to his bosom, of deviating from the path jhas left several children, 
which he had followed in his early youth. Yet The Fox administration confirmed an intended 
there were moments when she suspected, feared, appointment of their predecessors in the person of 
it might be true, that he mizht have become the Mr. Scott, without reference to his politics, which 
victim of the unprincipled, who perhaps, had totally) were Tory by appointing him to the valuable situa- 
changed her boy, and even annihilated the semblance tion of clerk of the 
of virtue. Rumors began to thicken, and many of The first productions of Mr. Scott were two 
them came from such sources as made the doubting) ballads from the German—* The Chase’ and * Wil- 
believe. Yet the afflicted mother was unwilling to) lian and Mary, published anonymously. * Goetz 
give them credit. She loved to think that he still of Perlenchingen,’ a tragedy, also from the German, 
possessed that frankness and nobleness of mien, appeared in 1770; and about the same time he 
which distinguished him at sixteen. egntributed two ballads, * The Eve of St. John’ and 
But all doubt was dispelled by the sudden ap-| ‘ Glenfinless,’? to Lewis’s Tales of Wonter. His 
pearance of Arthur. He stood befowe her; but next work was ‘The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
oh, how sadly changed was his manner, and his Border,’ in 1802, which first established his poetic 
very look! His cheek was thin and haggard, his, fame. * Sir Tristram’ was published in 18043 this 
dark eye was sunk behind his brow, and twinkled) was followed the next year by ‘The Lay of the last 
like the wine bibber’s, his frame was weak and! Minstrel: afterwards succeeded by § Marmion’ in 
tremulous, and his voice was harsh and broken. | !$08 ; * The Lady of the Lake,’ in 1810, the most 
He quailed beneath the mild reproving eye of his! popular of his poetical productions ; * The Vision 
in GS91; * Rokeby’ in 1812; 


BCSSIONS. 


mother, and as he witgessed her sorrow, her tears, (of Don Roderick,’ 
her agony, he wished that he had never * breathed (+ The Lord of the tal les, in 1814; and* Waterloo’ 
the breath of life.’ Che shock was too great for her |soon afier. hese are his principal poetical works. 
decayed constitution, and she soon died ofa broken ‘Tn addition to thes se ‘Sit W alter published * The 
heart. But Arthur, he whose infantile beauty T had |Border or Antiquities of England and Scotland ;’ 
so much admired, lingered a few years lounger, a ‘and also edited the works of Dryden, Somev’s 
victim of vice and disease, and a by-word for igno-| Tracts, Sadler's State Papers, Miss Seward’s Works 
miny. His years were few. ‘The ce stroying angel and those of Swift: he besides conducted the 
crushed him to the earth, and he was borne to his) Edinburgh Annual Register. 
* Jast home’ with as little sorrow as the dead cur is We need only allude 
borne to his.—.Widdleser Telegraph. 


¢ 


in this brief sketch so that 
splendid collection of novels, known by the name 











quae APE ' of the first of them which appeared, the * Waverly’ 
IBIOMWBAIPIEN series. No contemporary author has written so 
a=. -) ° . 
OO esr Sessa mutch, and certainly few as well: he created a new 
f a ~ | world of fiction, founded on the spirit of history 
From the Loudon Times. 


rather than itsletter, and though guilty of oc casional 


deviations from the beaten path of fact, yet how 
The year 1832 has re aped a mighty harvest of the much is due to one who has made the dry studics 


illustrious dead ; already has European literature of antiquarianism: and history both acee ptable and 
lost Goethe, Cuvie r, Bentham, and Mackintosh :) delightful ! 
to them is now added Scott, one of the greatest of 
the great, _ after the accession of George IV. who paid literature 
Sir Walter Scott was born on the 15th of Angust,| the high compliment of bestowing upon one of its 
1771, and consequently died in his sixty-second principal living ornaments the first creation of title 
year; he was the eldest son of Walter Scott, Esq.) by the monarch. 
Writer to the Signet in Edinburgh; his mother was 
the daughter of David Rutherford, Esq. an able 
and popular practitioner of the same (the legal) 
profession. She was the author of some poems, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Sir Walter Scott obtained his Baronetcy shortly 


We need not detail the proceedings which arose 
out ofthe embarrassment of the northern bookselling 
company, out of which Sir Walter’s pecuniary diffi- 


culties arose ; it is only necessary to allude to them 
and acquainted with Burns, Blacklock, and Allen) now as thereout arose the general avowal of that 


Ramsay. It is not unreasonable to suppose that, secret which the world had already pretty well made 
from her he first formed his poetical taste—another up its mind about—that Sir W. Scott was the 
illustration of the assertion that to our inothers we * Great Unknown,’ the author of Waverly. 
are mainly indebted for the early bent and ultimate Last year the venerable poet, under the advice 
tendency of character. of his physicians, tried the air of Italy for the benefit 
Sir Walter early discovered a love of poetry and) of his health; while on his way back to England 
legendary lore, and the fact of his being born lame) from the sunny climate of the south, he was attacked 
gave him opportunities of indulging in his poetical) by a paralytic stroke, which Jaid prostrate the 
fancies. There is an exquisite passage in one of mig thty energies of his mind, and after a short delay 
his poetical tales (Rokeby, we think.) in which he) in London he felt desirous of breathing his last—a 
describes, with all the por wer that arises from indi-! wish which Providence allowed—in the arms of the 
vidual feeling, the tendencies of the young poetical|| members of his family. 
mind such as we may imagine himself to have felt Sir Walter Scott has died the victim of his 
them. zealous desires and excessive exertions to pi ay his 
Mr. Scott was educated at the High School,| debts. His remarkably robust frame and resolute 
Edinburgh, and afterwards served his time to the|;mind could not stand before the Herculean task 
profession ofthe law. He was in July, 1792, called||\which he undertook in the latter ye ars of his life, 
to the Scottish bar, and, throuzh the influence of) for the cake of satisfying the de mands of his credi- 
the head of the Scott family, the Duke of Buccleuch, | tors and eratifying his own feelings of inde pendence 
he was nominated sheriff depute of Selkirkshire : From the immense range of his studics—fiom bhi 
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profound ac quisitions in the seve weil diffic walt ema hes 

of knowledge, from the rapid sue cession of those 
ac knowledge m works, which appeared from his pen 
with a prodigal profusion, of which (taking into 
account their excellency) the world has seen no 
example—from the numerous paths in which we can 
trace his brilliant course in reviews and periodical 
literature—from his extensive correspondence with 
nearly all the most celebrated literary characters of 





Europe, of a large portion of which, the world (wel'* 


are happy to state) must soon be put in possession— 
from all these occupations and productions of his} 
mind, it must be at once seen that his life from his 
first appearance as an author, 30 years ago, up to 
1826, must have been one of uncommon labor. 
jut there is an linimense difference between volun- 
tary Jabour, promoted by inclination, and endured 
with buoyant spirits, and a task imposed by duty, 
and executed for profit. His early works appeared 
the fruits of relaxation from social or domestic 
enjoyme nt. They never gave him the habits, or 

imposed upon him the hards ships, ofa recluse student. 

The world never knew that he had a work on hand, 
by his abstinence from its pleasures, or his inability 
to attend to its interests. His works were sold to 
booksellers without any affectation of superior finish, 
and the money whic h he thought lightly won, was 
liberally and generously spent. 

But the case was altered, when, after lis losses 
with Constable, he had to Jabor for creditors, or 
for bread—to save his family from want, or to 
relieve his affairs from embarrassment. ‘Then the 
midnight oil shone on a tasked page—then the 
image of the * printer's devil’ haunted him as a sign 
of a dun—then his worn out faculties could not 
always be braced for a new day’s exertion by * kind 
nature’s calm restorer.’ Hence no doubt the para- 
lysis with which he was attacked nearly two years 
ago, and from which he never rec overed the full 
vigor of his mastery intellect. In saying this, we 
mean no reflection on his creditors, for whom he 
wrought; nor on his family, who permitted the 
exertion. Indeed, we know that when, while on his 
way to Naples last year, his fiiends pressed upon 
hin the necessity of not exerting himself, and of 
not allowing the objects which surrounded him to 
excite his strained imagination, he replied—* You 
mnay as well put a kettle of water on the fire and bid 
it not boil.’ 





adorn, 


death in a state of insolvency. 








When we mentioned the other day that ‘the profit 
of these immense labors, in revising and explaining 
his works, had answered the demands of his credi- 
tors, though they had left nothing for his family and) 
children,’ we find that we had greatly miscalculated | 
the amount of his obligations as well as the procee ‘ds | 
of the sale of his works, though extraordinary. le) 
has paid the debt of nature before he could pay that} 0 
of his more forbearing creditors. Atter devoting 
all his property to the former purpose, with the 
exclusion of Abbotsford. which is entailed on his! 
eldest son. his estate will still be 60.000 or 20,0007. 
indebt. ‘To meet this his only available a: 
his houschold furniture, his books, a few unfinished 
manuscripts and letters, which will compose te) 
volumes of correspondence with nearly all the dis 
tinguished literary characters of his tune. "Phess 
will be directs 
by his will; but mad unmarried daughter, wh 
accony yanied him to ta 
of his family, will thus és left without a farthing of 
pecuniary interest in the munificent and plorious 
legacy which their illustrious father has leit to his 
country and to mankind 


sets are 


of course, civen to his creditors, as 


, andthe youn “phic mbeagis 





Even the paternal estate of Abbotsford, which is 
richer in classical recollections than in landed or 
material value can be brought to the hammer by 
the creditors of Sir Walter, and sold to an Edin- 
burgh haberdasher. Its library and collection of 
curiosities, the gifts of so many illustrious persons, 
may be disposed of to the highest bidder—its 


ornaments may be pulled down, and no memorial 


left of the great author of Waverly, and the great 
Last Minstrel,’ in the place which he delighted to 
and in the neighborhood of those border 
scenes on which he has conferred nmmortal celebrity. 

We have already stated that Abbotsford is en- 
tailed on Sir Walter’s eldest son; but as the 
illustrious baronet was not solvent (though he 
thought himselfso) at the tune when the entail was 
made, (namely, at the marriage of Mr. Scott,) the 
deed of entail, of course, became invalid, and the 
property has hitheto remained untouched, only 
on an Gaderstanding from Sir Walter, that if he was 
uitimately unable to pay 20 shillings on the pound, 
this last sacrifice was to be made to the law, and to 
the honorable resolution to answer all demands ; 
vut not till this inability had been established by his 
Such is now the 
melancholy fact, and we mention it for the purpose 
ofasking whether the admirers of this great author— 
many of whom would undertake a pilgrimage to 
Abbotsford, were the rites of pilgrimage still fash- 
ionahle—whether, we say, his admirers,—and they 
are as numerous as his innumerable readers—will 
permit this entail to be broken, and this property 
to be sold to the highest bidder ? In our opinion it 
ought to be bought up by public subscription, and 
handed over to his family, on condition that it 
should remain exactly as it was left by its celebrated 
possessor, to attract ‘and «1 ratify the ‘worship pers of 
genius. Half a guinea, or even half a crown, from 


one fiftieth part of his admirers would accon.plish 


the object, though it were made a condition that 
none but admirers should be admitted to the honor 
of enrolling their names on the list of contributors. 

Scotchimen, at any rate, ought not to permit the 
sacrilege of which we have been speaking,—they 
ought not to permit the profanation of not only 
receiving * buyers and sellers’ into the temple of 
cenius, but selling the very sanctuary itself. To 
their country, even In a political and commercial 
point of view, he has been a benefactor to an extent 
not to be estimated, A great capitalist who would 
have established arts or manufacturers in their land 
to the annual amount of millions, could not have 
raised so mmuch the value of their property, or 
increased so much the sum of their wealth. Dut 
the larger and wealthier Comimunity on this side of 
a e Tweed, who hailed each new work of the suthor 

Jiave rly with aferveur not exceeded by his own 
townsmen, “should likewise vindicate their gratitude 
to their literary Tact acai by their own liberal 
donations. ; ° ” 

In making these ren 
Walter Scott's affairs 


marks on the state of Sir 
and particularly in sugeesting 
a general subscription emong the of his 
echius. to pay otf his debts. and to provide for iis 
amily, we can assure our readers that we have had 
Oo communica tion wine any 


adanvire m= 


of his relatives, ard 


that we ha tuken cou wel ont of our own fcelhies 
of olinalvadi on and sense of eratitude.—We should 
he ashamed to see anv of this illustrious man’s 
Children on the pi nsion list: and yet ifan admiri co 


world do not come forward, and « mbods their feel- 


mes something more than barven pri 


em enipty 


revvets, it should seem to be a duty of the govern- 
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ment, Which advised the creativn of his title, and at 
so largely profited in all foreign countries by the 
extension of his (ame,—to step in and rescue his 
family from want, by some grant from the pubic 
purse. When it was apprehended, about three 
months ago, that he would die in the metropolis, it 
was, We understand, the mtention of government to 
have defrayed the charges of a public funeral. 
Could they offer bim * a stone’ at a great expense, 
and Jeave his unprovided children without bread ? 





WES CU BAWBOVUS. 
For the Rural Repository. 
A FRAGMENT, 


The clearest sky may be clouded before the sun 
has reached the zenith of bis glory, The brightest 
prospects, and the fairest hopes may be blasted. 
The fondest anticipations may never be re. lized, 
Vhe heart that to-day, beats joyously - free, to- 
morrow, may be oppressed with erie {, of burdened 
with the deepest sorrow, or mourning fea loss of 
that which it holds most dear. All things are un 
ecertam, but nothing more so, than human life. 

It was but yesterday, us it were, that Estelle was 
in the pride of maiden beauty. Lig ht as the steps 
of the deer, were her's as she wandered through the 








pleasant groves, listening with an attentive ear to | 


the wild S\ mphonies of the forest bird and charmed 
ia hearing the feathered tribe chirp thet plaintive 
strains to the soft breeze and to milder skies. Of 
by the side of some meandering stream was she seen 
straying, watching the finny tribe, as they sported at 
large, in the bright waters of the lite brook. Of 
was she scen rainbling far up the side of some green 
clad hill, where she could have a delighttul view of 
the beauties of creation, and where she could caze 
with astonishment and pleasure, upon the superior 
wo.ks of nature, and contemplate with mingled 
emotions of wonder and sublimity, of gratitude and 
praise, upon the 
Ktim ‘ whg looketh Upon the earth and it trembleth. 
who toucheth the hills and they sinoke.’ Ot was 
she seen tripping over the flower crowned vales, 


yvoodness. Wisdom, and power of 


gathering the first blossoins of spring, and returning 
highly gratified with the pleasure and satisfaction 
received from viewing every object which was worthy 
of notice, or which attracted herattention. She was 
a lover of nature. She delighted worship ina 
house not made with hands, the Universe of God. 
She was not to be satisfied with the few attainments 
which fen ilesin general POSSCSS. Shit lovedto reve | 
in the glorious pageantry of luxurious thought,—-to 
survey the paths of science, and to drink deep at the 
fountain ot eieabons, Hers was amind, which soared 
above the vanity and fashionable folly of her sex. 
Her’s was a mind, which thirsted more for thre 
pleasures of intellectual knowled ee, than for thre 
praise, the flattery, 
who are as weak as they are vain and fuls: 

But earth was not long to be ; 
Her dark and brilliant eye, which reflected the high 
toned feelings of her soul, was to become dim, 
"The rose on her cheek was to faci ler beautiful 
form was to be held in the cold embrace of the 


and the admiration of those. 


9 ! 
biste Iles Lome, 


tyrant death. The fond hopes of parents were to 
be destroyed—a lover’s heart to be brokeyn—and 
the wishes of friends never to be realized Alas ! 


how fearful! how dreadful is the approach of death ! 
Sure and unerring ts his arrow! fiat: i and cruel is 
his blow! The young, the lovely, the beautiful, th 


accomplished Extelle, was to be ie victun. The 





pray ayers : of friends could not save—the entreaties of 
one who had wound the tendrils of his own heart 


around her’s could not stay, and the skill of the 


death, The poisoned arrow was thrown, and mn the 
pride of youth, and maiden beauty, in the morning 
of life, when the affections of the heart are stiongest 
hand most powerful, was Estelle called to become 
‘an inhabitant of the world of spirits, bevond the stars. 
‘A thornless rose was planted on ber grave as an 
emblem of her virtue, and her worth; and many 


jwater it with their tears, and weep over her grave, 


and moan her early death. Parrick. 


Fiom the Boston Transcript. 


FUNERAL OF DR, SPURZHEIM. 





‘Dr. Gaspard F. Spurzhenn, the distinguished phre- 
nologist and philosophical lecturer, who died 
amonyst us, honored and lamented, was paid on 
Saturday. ‘The body after being embalmed and 
phi wed Wa leaden coffin, and the whole de posited 
in arich mahogany shell, bearing on a silver plate 


ithe expressive inscription, SPO RZHEIM, in Ger- 
nan characters, was conveyed to the Old South 
Church, accompanied by the members of the Boston 
Medical Association, and placed in the centie aisle, 
At 2o’clock P. M. the bells commenced their mel- 
ancholy lament, and as they tolled the knell of the 
departed, a multitude of citizens crowded the 
Church, until every foot of space in that vast edifice 
capable of supporting an auditor was fully occupied, 
The services were Commenced with a solemn dirge 
followed by a fervent and impressive prayer by the 
Rev. Dr. Tuckerman. An Eulogy was then pro- 
nounced by professor Follen, otf the Theological 
Lostitution at Cambridge.—It was listened to with 
profound attention. "Phe oratoreaveabricfhaccount 
of the principal events in the life of Dr. Spurzhein, 
and concluded with an cloquent exposition oF the 
excellent qu ilities and setentifie attainments of his 
deceased countryman. After the Eulogy, the fol- 
lowing Ode, written by the Rev. Mr. Pi ypont, was 
sung with peculiar eheet by the Handel and Haydn 
Society, the audience standing 


Strange t é1 hee 
} Many a vith w wet 

All ou ' 
Wii tha \ ean torg ? 
Vivo for twhat thou host spo ! 
Who, thine eve hy noble frame? 
Sut, theat ge den bowl] os broken, 
bn the greatness of thy tame 


Auturon’s leaves shall fulland wither 


On the ol win thou shalt rest: 
Tis ve We bear the hither, 
"7: tive tint 4 VI her enest 
For the stores of woce brought ua 
For the charms thy goodness gave 
To the lessons thou tl istmuelee %, 
Can w ive thee but a vrave ? 
Natt rhe ; fervent 
W yu ad ‘ 
Fries fiman, of G j rvnnt 
Addvocat if uthad 
Pavelt and ch ! ne other 
Wael i | | » tre 
But, wl “ oe co 1 thee Brother, 
Fort "Lis | ht t 
Dar “ it \ ( 
\ 4 
Phou ci ‘ ve ' ter 
Light i Ws 
l'o thy ¢ 
BR rT t 
Thy co ‘ rit 
i ' \ 


An vor ation of thie Divine Blessing, by the 
Re o4 Dr. 
the body was borne to the 
Mount Auburn Cemetery, 


Pur kesman, concluded the se rvices, and 
tomb of the 
Park Street 


receiwing 
unde: 


physician could not shield her, from the ravages of 


The last tribute of respect due to the memory of 
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Church, followed by a large concourse of citizens 
who respected him as a man and loved hin as a 
brother, 

Esq. Brazenface, who we have stated to be noto- 
rious for abusing withesses, was one day examinin 
aman, before the court, respecting some corn, and 
as Usual, Insulted him with a thousand questions 
irrelevant to the case, when the following dialogue 
ensued, 

Esq. B. 
corn ? 

Witness. T helped plant it and sow it sir. 

Esq. B. What else ? 

Wit. When it was ripe, [helped gather into the 
barn, helped husk it, and carried some of it to mill 
to be ground, 

‘Esq. B. (Ip an angry tone,) Then what did 
vou do with the husks 7 

Wit. IT gave some of them to my horse, some 
to my cow, some to my hogs, and if you had been 
there, you should have had your share of thems 

A general burst of laughter was heard all round 
the court-house, and Esq. Brazenface sat down in 
mortification and chagrin. 


What do you know respecting this 





BUTTON HOLES ON BOTH SIDES. 

A gentleman at Charleston, who entertained a 
good deal of company at dinner, had a black fellow 
as an attendant, a native of Africa, who never could 
be taught to hand things invariably to the left hand 
of the cuests at the table. At leneth his master 
thought of an infallible expedient to direct him, 
and as the coats were then worn in Charleston 
single breasted, in the present Quaker fashion, he 
told Sambo always to hand the plate, &c. to the 





Unfortunately, however for the 
poor negro, on the day after he had received this 


button hole side. 


ingenious lesson, there was, among the guests at 
dinner, a foreign gentleman with a double breasted 
coat. and Sambo was fora while completely ata 


stand. He looked first on one side of the gentle- 
man's coat, and then on the other: and finally, 
quite confounded at the outlandish make of the 
stranger's garment, he cast a despairing look at his 
master, and exclaiming in aloud voice, * Button 
holes on both sides, massa,’ handed the plate right 
over the gentleman's head, 

Saratoga Wit.—A gentleman from * this section 
of the country’ who is notoriously fond of that sort 
of wine called other people’s wine, was lately dining 
at Congress Hall, when one of the company, obser- 


ving him to drink pretty freely from his neighbor's 
bottle said—* Why Mr. BD. T thought vou 
duPnt drink wine Y *O ves said another, he dues— 
bat only in given quantities. 

A witness was called upon to testify concerning 
the character of another witness {ui veracity 
‘Why’ said he, ‘T hardly know what to tell Tos 
Mr. Q’— sometimes iests and yokes, and tihen* | 
don’t believe hin - but when he undertakes to tell 
any thing for a faet, DL believe bin about as much as 
I do the rest of my neighbors.’ 
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Whale Shapss -4j vies ha nHeen recetved trom t 
hips Hlenry Astor and Tlurow of this rt. The s« 
iton, late arcived it aisha em, bron thre Pa ii} 











spoke the former on the 24th of June, 7 mouths out, with 
600 barrels of Sperm Oil, and the latter on the 13th of 
September 95 days out. ‘The Iluron bad lost a man 
overboard 5 days before spoken; his name was under- 
stood to be Nichols, and he is believed to have been from 
\usterlitz, in this county. 

There are now seven vessels belonging to the Hudson 
Whale Company, at sea from this port, four of which 
te confidently expected to return loaded, one with 
sperm, aud the rest with right whale oil, in the course 
of the next six months —They have also two fine ships, 
the James Monroe aud the Beaver, now fitting out at 


our docks. 





Youth's Literary Gazetle.—The first number ofa little 
weekly paper with this ttle, has just been published by 
Vr. Thomas F. Ash, Philadelphia. The price is $1 per 
annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have still considerable original matier on hand, some recently 
reecived and some of long siandiog. We would suggest to our cor 
espondenis notonly the propriety batthe necessity of their conuma~- 
nications bemg writitu in a plain, legible hand, and oft cerctolly 
revising them befi re they are seni te the press. Our time fir the 
evamination of original matter is chiefly evenings, and these some 
noes’ fowand far between, and we are often compe ledto lay dawn 
Heces, porhapsof sterling ment inether resp ets im perfect despair, 
nerely fromthe badness of the chirography; butwe shall endeavour 
notwithstaodiog te examine them ail, good and bad, as soon vs oon- 
venient, and wive those that are deemed worthy of ao insernon a 
| In the meau time we hope all who favour ues 
bowe frrendly hints 1m good 


in onr columns. 
With then correspondence wi linke thea 
versuaded by an attention te them they willoot only 


mur is we Tre 

. TT i * "7 
obige us, but matermily tmprove therm comniunicatrons. This 1 
esooermly trae of those possessed of fine tmagimations, who in thew 
fle his are very prone to sacrifice sense to sound und through wmat- 


tention use words entirely foreign to the meaniog whieb they intend 
to convey All this might be remedred by a little more diigence in 
revision, ana with manifest advantage to themselves in ther 
etiurts at composition, 


LETTERS CONTAINING REMITTANCES, 
Received at this affice from Agents aud others, ending Dec. ih, 
ih Lovejoy Port Gibson, N. ¥. S81; R.Ph ppeny, Sheldun, N 
VY. 81° 8. Alt merson, Moreau, N Yo Si: EF. Vierce, Winchester, 
N. Ub SLi Wo. Miller. Gevegansiet, N.Y. 2; L. 2. Eedy, 


Trav, N ¥. S13; J OV. E. Vanderhvot, Brooklyn, N. VY. 83; W. 


Carpenter, Brainard’s Bridge, NY. $1 





SUMMARY, 
Funds are being collected in Bostou, tur the purpose of erecting “ 
o Spurzhe mM. 
\N toslor of Ne Ww York ndvertises that he will furnish gontlemen 
with four saits of clothes, (of superior Sexony Cloth) per annuin, a 


225 ench, providing cach old suit is returned on taking a mew ce. 
lt willbe remembered that Captan Morre tl. of the « hooner Aw 
taretic, of New-York, a few roonths sinee, returned trom a voyoge 


to the South Sea Islands, bringi: ¢ with himitwo ofthe Islandetsa. A 


, rative of the vovage is now on he press of the Harpers 
The whole smountof coal sent from the Schuylkill regions, thie 
on. ts ing BRU tone 


Measures are taking in England to redeem the estates ard man- 


sions of Abbotsford \ committee consisting principally of the 
friends of Sin Walter. is forming, to arrange the best method of car 


rying this olject into etloct. 


MARRIED, 





In Ghent, on Monday the Mthut sear Marehall’s Blench Works, 
y the Rev. Mr Sturges, Mr. Abram He ap le Miss. Mary W erburton, 
both of the above place 
DIED. 
In this city on the Ith inst. atter a shert illnese, Mre. Elizgaberh 
Mlathawayv,. Consert of Mr. = smeon S. blathoway. mn the [4'b wear of 
ln the death of 1] truly amunhh nd exempl vowe uN, 
istosta bright exomple of prety and virtue, ber busimod, 
qr ative nate and sym It ng partner @ Young and prouasing 
i nt ile widindulgent mother, and her more distant rela - 
ve ' ; ' ent of ther secral crete and a kied und 
t ' Vers ne t | But we trust her bereaved 
‘ orrow not,’ as these, * who have no hopes for 
’ e r- i” hev are né@ither flow eor 
'! . man epi lia id Blies-ed 
| 1, for they 1% comforied.? 
y s Li wgaimn 
| ‘ h tenures 
Anil we ‘ 1 panna 
’ « low bier, 
1 ‘ 
\\ f ” 
‘ ! | . 
I ji ‘ 
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CLOVIS AND STELL: 
Fair shone the morn on Stelia’s brow serene, 
As forth she wandered o’er the sy!van green 5 
Bright bung the clouds, high on the orient’s brow, 
lnlayed with tints of the aerial bow ; 
Soft, the high hills, with sympathetic wail, 
Flung back the music of the echoing vale ; 
Redolent the air with melting zephyrs filled, 
Dropped its rich perfumes and its balm distilled ; 
Here the gay crocus spread its golien hue, 
There the sweet violet shrunk from vulgar view ; 
Forth from the creviced rocks the hair bells sprung, 
And round their hyacinthine odours Jung ; 
Nature’s fair hand, with lavish beauties set, 
Decked with each grace her enameled coronet :— 
Such was the morn, and such its beauteous charms, 


When this fair maid, devoid of earth's alarms, 


Strayed through the grove, the field, the lawn and vale, 


To taste fair nature’s sweets, her balm inhale. 
Charmed with the scene, her maiden heart bent high, 
And sparkled bright her deep cerulean eye 5 
Joy filled her soul and transport claimed her tongue, 
And long the vales re-echoed as she sung 5 
But mark the change, all nature’s charms decay, 
And youth and beauty are as brief as they. 
Clovis was there—his manly heart returned 
The chastened love, that in her bosom burned, 
Enraptured, viewed her love-inspiring mien, 
As o’er the lawn she strayed, a fairy queen, 
Renewed the vow which lovers oft repeat, 
And felt his earthly bliss at once complete. 
But, ah! how transient is the bliss of earth, 
Its grave is opened, ere it well has birth— 
Azrael abroad his darkened pinious spread, 
A withering blight o'er manly beauty shed— 
From his relentless bow an arrow hurled, 
And generous Clovis bade adieu the world. 
The green turf brightens now o'er Clovis’ head, 
And he lies mouldering in his dusty bed— 
But not forgotten—no !—in deepening gloom, 
A maniac maid hangs trembling o’er his tomb— 
The lamp of reason burns with flickering light, 
And Stella gropes in dark and mindless night— 
One uame alone her faded memory keeps, 
And uttering that she alternate laughs and weeps— 
Her warbling tones their charm alone retain, 
And oft she chants a wild melodious strain :— 
* Sleep, kind Clovis, Stella watches, 
Naught shall harm thy slumbers now, 
Now the cold wind ne’er can reach thee, 
Earth lies heavy on thy brow. 
Wilt thou never wake again love— 
Shall poor Stella sigh alone ? 
Hush, why wakest thou so soon, love— 
Why, dear Clovis, why that groan? 
There, I've decked thy bed with roses— 
See the moou-beams dancing round— 
Why, love, art thou now departing 
I'rom thy home beneath the ground 
Sleep poor heart, in vain you struggle— 
Death, kind angel, wilt thou come? 
Clovis, Clovis! stay a little, 
Now is Stella coming home.’ 
Thus, the fond breast, that beats with youthful joys, 
Touched by the blight that all its warmth destroys, 
Feels its best feelings one by one depart, 
As anguish seizes on the breaking heart. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine 
INT AN TILE INQUIRIES. 
Tell me, O mother! when IT grow old, 
Will ny hair, whieh my sisters say is like ae 
; and poor, 


(.row eray as the o lian weak 


Who asked for alins at oun 


| Shall L look as sad, shall | speak as slow, 
|As he, when he told us his tale of wo? 
Will my hands then shake, and my eyes be dim? 


Feil me! O mother! shail | grow like him ? 


He said—but I knew not what he meant— 
That his aged heart wiih sorrow was rent: 
Ile spoke of the grave as a place of rest, 
Where the weary sleep in peace, and are blest, 
And he told bow his kindred there were laid, 
And the friends with whom in bis youth he played ; 
Aud the tears from the eyes of the old man fell, 
And my sisters wept as they heard his tale! 
fle spake of a home, where, in childhood’s glee, 
He chased from the wild Howers the singing bee ; 
And followed afar, with a heart as light 
| As its sparkling wings, the butterfly’s ‘fight, 
And pulled young flowers, where they grew ‘neath the 
beams 
of the sun’s fair light, by his own blue streams ; 
, Yet, he left all these, through the earth to roam, 


Why, O mother ! did he leave his home ?’ 


‘Calm thy young thoughts, my own fair child, 

| The fancies of youth in age are beguiled ; 

Though pale grow thy cheeks, and thy bale turn gray, 
Time cannot steal the soul’s youth away ! 

~There’s a land of which thou hast heard me speak, 

| Where age never wrinkles the dweller’s cheek ; 

But in joy they live, fair boy like thee— 

It was there the old man longed to be ! 


* For he knew that those with whom he had played, 
In his heart’s young joy, neath their cottage shade— 
Whose love he shared, when their songs and mirth 
Brightened the gloom of this sinful earth— 
Whose names, from our world had passed away, 

As flowers in the breath of an autumn day— 

‘He knew that the y, with all suffering done, 
iE neircled the throne of the Hlviy One! 


* Though ours be a pillared and lofty home, 
WwW heré want with his pale train never may come, 
Ol! scorn not the poor, with the scorner’s jest, 
Who seek in the shade of our hall to rest; 
For He who hath made them poor, may soon 
Darken the sky of our glowing noon, 
And leave us with wo, in the world’s bleak wild; 
Oh! soften the griefs of the poor, my child! 
| 
For the Rural Repository 
TO - 
Ilere take this wreath of flowers, 
\) And bind it in thy hair, 
And keep itas au emblem, 





Of thy foud lover’s care. 
And tho’ this wreath may be the last 
That I shall ever give ; 
Oh! let my name upon thy hear 
j And in thy menrry live 


ty 
PATRICK. 
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aes ers lo (the puzz.LKEs in our last, 
PuzzLeE 1.—Becavse it’s ze tting corned, 
PuzzLe 11.—The peer-age. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 
Why were the French people, the three memorable 
days of July, like Charity 4 
If. 





Why is a debtor confined in a jail like a leaky boat: 
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